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versity of Kiel. Generally speaking, that is one of the strong points of 
this book, the depicting of the milieu; very distinctly, we discern the 
effects of war on the home of a plain citizen in the Napoleonic times; 
we are introduced into the hard conditions of a poor student and an 
almost equally poor " professor extraordinary " in absolutistic Berlin. 
And through it all, we are allowed to follow the development of a highly 
remarkable genius into the full ripeness of manhood. 

The first volume of the Droysen biography does not carry his life 
farther than the spring of 1848; the editor promises a second volume, 
mostly containing letters and notes from Droysen's parliamentary activity 
at Frankfort and his later university work, and certainly we are justi- 
fied in looking forward to an interesting collection of papers from a 
man who was wont to indulge in as full and unrestrained speaking in 
his letters as Droysen appears to do in the quotations of this first 
volume. 

Halvdan Koht. 

Bismarck: Eine Biographic Von Erich Mascks. Erster Band. 

Bismarck's Jugend, 18 15-1848. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 

Cotta. 1909. Pp. xvi, 476.) 

If Marcks's coming volumes were to deal with Bismarck's career after 
1848 as this volume deals with his earlier years; if the letters of the 
statesman were to be utilized as conscientiously as is the scanty corre- 
spondence of the law student, the government employee, the country 
gentleman; if the despatches of the Prussian ambassador at Frankfort 
were to be examined and discussed as thoroughly as are the reports of 
the referendary at Aix and at Potsdam, the squire of Kniephof's article 
in defense of the Pomeranian hunt, and his correspondence with his 
fellow squires and with the authorities at Berlin concerning the patri- 
monial jurisdiction; if, finally, the parliamentary speeches of the Prus- 
sian prime minister and of the German chancellor were to be analyzed 
as minutely as are the speeches of the Schonhausen deputy in the United 
Diet of 1847 — it is difficult to conjecture how much shelf-room the com- 
pleted work, if ever it were completed, would demand. In his preface, 
however, the author reassures us. His book is to be a biography, not a 
history. In this first volume the personal element naturally prepon- 
derates: in it must be laid the foundations of Bismarck's whole career, 
of his personal and political existence to its close. Much that would be 
unimportant in his later life is important in these beginnings. 

In the dearth of authentic information, this period of Bismarck's 
life has been reconstructed by previous biographers on the basis, largely, 
of reminiscences of friends and acquaintances and of anecdotes of uncer- 
tain origin — reminiscences that have probably been reconstructed, anec- 
dotes that in many cases have become legends. Marcks has made a 
serious effort to eliminate exaggerations, to sweep away the purely 
legendary material and to find the facts. In this effort he had, for three 
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years and a half, the " most active support " of Prince Herbert Bismarck, 
who not only placed at his disposal the family papers at Friedrichsruh 
and at Schonhausen but helped him to obtain access to other collections. 
Information and assistance were received also from Bismarck's sister, 
Malvina von Arnim; from his son-in-law and his daughter, the Count 
and Countess Rantzau; from his daughter-in-law, the widow of Count 
William; and from other branches of the family. 

Among the matters on which Marcks's book gives us new or fuller 
information is Bismarck's religious development. In his youth and 
early manhood he was a rationalistic deist. When he settled down to 
the life of a country squire, in 1839, he was brought into close asso- 
ciation with very religious people of the Pietist type. Bismarck, how- 
ever, was less influenced than most men by his personal environment; 
and it was not until 1843 that his attitude toward religious questions 
began to change. In 1846 he accepted a form of Christian theism which 
he and his friends were able to regard as orthodox. The immediate 
cause seems to have been the sudden death of Marie von Blankenburg. 
She and her husband were among Bismarck's most intimate friends, and 
both had made earnest and persistent efforts to convert him to their 
faith. 

During the same year he had fallen in love with his future wife, 
Johanna von Puttkammer. Her family also was Pietist. His be- 
trothal followed close upon his conversion. How far his desire to win 
the favor of Johanna's parents and — given the close connection in 
Prussia between Protestant orthodoxy and Conservative politics — how 
far the impulse to participate in public life may have contributed, if 
only subconsciously, to induce the will to believe, are questions that 
have been raised and which every writer answers according to his view 
of Bismarck's character. Marcks thinks, and gives reasons for think- 
ing, that Bismarck's conversion was disinterested as well as sincere. 
He is able to show that Bismarck never found satisfaction in his earlier 
views; and he finds it hard to believe that a man of Bismarck's type 
could ever have contented himself " with anything less elemental than 
the personal God" (p. 26). 

Johanna von Puttkammer was not Bismarck's first love. In 1839 
he was engaged, for a short time, to an English girl (p. 46). In 1841 
he was in love with Ottilie von Puttkammer, and she with him. Ottilie's 
mother, however, did not approve of " the mad Bismarck ", and Ottilie 
herself was not steadfast (pp. 188-190). Five years later Johanna's 
parents — Puttkammers of another branch— received Bismarck's appli- 
cation for their daughter's hand with evident consternation ; and when, 
after correspondence, the suitor was allowed to present himself, there 
was every prospect, in his opinion, of protracted negotiations. He 
opened the visit, however, by kissing Johanna, and in five minutes every- 
thing was settled. " That was Bismarck ! ", the author comments, " from 
the chiaroscuro of long preparation the conclusive deed flashes out with 
a gleam as of steel" (p. 349). 
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Marcks shows clearly that Bismarck's entry into public life was no 
accident : he was always on the lookout for a political opportunity. In 
1839 he had left the Prussian administrative service, finding it intoler- 
able; but, because it seemed the only road to power, he re-entered it 
in 1844 and was referendary again for four months. In Pomerania, and 
afterwards in the province of Saxony, he neglected no legitimate means 
to obtain seat and voice in the provincial diet. His first office, that of 
captain of dikes, did not come to him without effort on his part: he 
secured the discharge of his predecessor for neglect of duty (p. 295). 
The summoning of the United Diet in 1847 an d a vacancy in the Saxon 
Ritterschaft were occasions for which he was ready; if the opportunity 
had not come then it would have come later, and he would have seized 
it with equal promptness. 

Every reader of Marcks's Kaiser Wilhelm has been awaiting his Bis- 
marck with the highest anticipations; and, in substance, these are real- 
ized. In this volume there is the same control of the material, the same 
judgment in its use, the same skill in its presentation. In one respect, 
however, the reviewer confesses disappointment : this volume is less 
readable. The truth is that Marcks is so conscious of the richness of 
the Bismarck literature and so familiar with the earlier biographies that 
he frequently hesitates to retell the tale, simply and directly, and substi- 
tutes allusion. This is, from every point of view, a mistake. Even 
the German " cultured public " does not remember everything which the 
specialist thinks it must remember, nor does it strongly object to be 
reminded of what it knows. And neither the German reader nor any 
other reader likes the allusional style. The effort to remember is dis- 
turbing; failure to remember is annoying; perception that you never 
knew what the author assumes that you know is humiliating. Any 
book so written lacks something of being a great book; for a great 
book is not a supplement — it sums up and stands alone. 

Munroe Smith. 

Duchesse de Dino (puis Duchesse de Talleyrand et de Sag an) : 
Chronique de 1831 a 1862. Publiee avec des Annotations et un 
Index Biographique par la Princesse Radziwill nee Castellane. 
Volume IV., 1851-1862. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1910. 

PP- 534-) 

This volume brings to a close a Chronicle remarkable for several 
elements. It may be regarded primarily as the disclosures of a person- 
ality of singular force and charm, or as a collection of illuminating 
impressions of men, women, and events of the second thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. Since most of the entries — all in the later volumes 
— are taken from the author's letters to M. de Bacourt, the Chronicle 
has the character of an intimate causerie of a brilliant woman. The 
impressions have a sharpness of outline rarely possessed by recollec- 
tions arranged late in life for a volume of memoirs. They have an 
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